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THE CAUSES OF OUR ERRORS. 
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It is here important to remark, that the 
objects, which strike our eyes, are presented 
to us under various aspects, and that one of 
the greatest errors, which can be committed, 
is our not taking this comprehensive view, 
with a cool and serious attention, which alone 
can enable us to pronounce a correct judg- 
ment upon them. In all human affairs, in 
every thing which regards the forms of gov- 
ernment and the institutions, the laws and 
concerns of civil life, there is nothing which 
has not its advantages, as well as its disad- 
vantages. He, who views only the favour- 
able side of the picture, will certainly form 
an incorrect, a ruinous estimate; while he, 
who contemplates only the deep and dark 
shades, will probably lose sight of prudence. 
What course. then must a wise man pursue ? 
He must carefully weigh in the scales of 
Equity those advantages and disadvantages, 
and be not intimidated by the latter, nor 
seduced away by the former. Then, and 
only then, will he decide with any degree of 
safety. It may not be irrelevant to thé present 
inquiry, to furnish a few instances of this 
source of error. 

A Natural Philosopher will remark the in- 
fluence of Climate upon the Constitution, 
the various organs, habits, character, man- 
ners and laws of a human being under con- 
sideration. Actuated by his impressions, he 
next digests and embodies his observations. 





In his partiality, or prejudice, he neither sees, 
nor wishes to see, how far religion, education, 


change or efface these impressions. His ob-| 
ject is to explain the virtues, as well as the | 
vices of the people, upon the principle of the , 
Climate. According to this generalizing | 
spirit, a circumstance, which, when confined | 
within its correct and natural limits, was a} 
Truth, is now strained too far, loses its colour 
and character, and becomes a real paradox. 

A Moralist sees only the letter and rigour 
of the law, and of course takes a speculative, 
not a practical view of his subject. He 
makes no allowance for human frailty, takes 
not into consideration the circumstances of 
age, temperament, and thoughtlessness, which 
ought to influence the practical application 
of his rule—and in the tyrannic spirit of 
rigourism, (almost equal to the Draconian 
System of the English Statute Law,) extin- 
guishes every hope in the bosom of crime, 
and probably entails on society, more ruin- 
ous consequences than legislative indulgence 
could produce. 

Whence arise so many strange opinions 
concerning the reign of Louis XIV.2 A 
reign the most brilliant and beauteous in the 
annals of Monarchy, and which may be call- 
ed the goldén age of human intellect. 


‘This diversity can be attributed to no other 
cause than partiality or prejudice. 


After the fitful, the perilous period of his 
minority, Louis became King ; and his very 
ashes justly extort this well-merited Epithet 
from the nation which he exalted and gov- 
erned. He spread a galaxy of glory over 
his native France. For the happiness of his 
people, he protected the Apostolic Religion 
pit the poisonous shafts of heretical in- 
fidelity; he amended the laws, and by his 
salutary enactments, introduced order into 
the various departments of the Administra- 
tion. He bestowed the light of his patron- 
age on Science, Literature and the Arts, and 
they blossomed and produced the choicest 








fruit of human perfection; he extended com- 


merce and maintained justice, order and 
peace. It was then that France beheld with 


politics, commerce, or conquest can modify, | joy a host of Orators, Poets, Scholars, Phi- 


losophers, Legislators, Soldiers and illus- 
trious Prelates. He added six Provinces to 
his Kingdom, fortified the frontiers of his 
nation, established his Grand-son on the 
throne of Spain, and bid defiance in his de- 
clining age, with his usual heroic magnanimi- 
ty,to the efforts of combined Europe. Under 
this great Prince, France scattered the glory 
of her fame over the civilized world, and ex- 
ercised a kind of intellectual supremacy, 
which is still felt and acknowledged, not- 
withstanding the rude shocks which she ex- 
perienced from time, revolution, and infi- 
delity. Yes, Montesquieu, Voltaire and 
Frederic, rank infidels as they were, paid 
the tribute of admiration to that splendid era 
of genius. 

How do men of the present day, influenced 
by modern notions, regulate their judgment 
in relation to that epoch? They condemn 
that great monarch for not having reigned 
according to forms and views which were 
then unknown, or badly adapted to that age. 
A few political oversights, ambitious faults, 
or private frailties of which this pet gree 
Individual accused himself, are exclusively 
considered, or unsparingly denounced by our 
modern politicians, who do not reflect, at the 
moment they are passing their severe stric- 
tures, that there is no man who is not guilty 
of some fault in the management of his do- 
mestic concerns; and yet they would have 
him immaculate in a ee and dazzling 
reign of triumph, which he enjoyed dur- 
ing sixty years. Is this just? et what 
can the faint buzzing of peevish, dwarfish 
intellect effect in such a case as this? The 
voice of detraction will die, and his great- 
ness and glory remain. Louis has thrown 
immortality around the age in which he lived, 
and the sons of time must refer to the Age 
of Louis XTV. as they still do to the Age of 
Augustus. 


{0-To BE conTINVED-4§] 
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6. Gerson cannot be accused of being too 
favourable to the Ultramontanists ; he speaks 
thus: “It is from this empoisoned source 
that daily spring forth the errors of. those 
babbling fanatics—the poor of Lyons, and of 
all such, who translate the Bible into their 
vulgar tongue, to the great injury and oblo- 
quy of Catholic Truth, against which the 
Ringleaders of the Reformation levelled their 
hostility.* In another place he says, that 
the translating of the sacred writings into the 
vulgar tongues, except such parts of the 
Bible as treat of morality and history, 
ought to be prevented. He adds, that it is 
very dangerous to put the French transla- 
tions of the Holy Scripture into the hands of 
the ignorant and inexperienced, because by 
a false explanation they may readily fall into 
errors. They ought to listen with docility to 
the instructions of their preachers; other- 
wise preaching would be of no avail.t The 
author reasons as follows: “‘As good may be 
derived from a faithful version of the Bible 
when read with humble diffidence and care, 
on the contrary, innumerable errors and 
evils will arise from an unfaithful transla- 
tion, when explained in the spirit of presump- 
tive ignorance and pride, contrary to the 
sense of the Holy Fathers.{ In fact, we 
have seen that it is by the versions and arbi- 
trary interpretations of the Bible, that the 
Protestants wished to upset the Ancient 
Church: many persons were deceived and 
seduced by the flattering promise, that they 
would clearly see the truth by personally 
perusing the Holy Scriptures. 

7. It was an apprehension of similar in- 
conveniences, that made the Doctors of 
Theology at Paris, condemn, in the year 
1527, certain Propositions of Erasmus. Oue 
of which was, “that if his opinion was re- 
ceived, Labourers, Masons, and all sorts of 
Mechanicks should read the Scriptures, and 
that for this purpose, it should be translated 
into all languages.”"—The Faculty held a 
different opinion, and pointed at the Wal- 
denses, Albigenses, and Turlepins, as sad ex- 
amples of the dreadful consequences, which 
attended the indiscriminate use of theBible in 
the vulgar tongue. Granting, however, that 
it might be useful to some individuals, it does 

not follow that every one should be permit- 
ted to read the Bible ; moreover the Church 
does not prevent the Laity from reading, oc- 
ceasionally, some of the Books of Scripture 
which promote the edification of morality, 
when explained in a manner suited to their 
understandings. They finally remarked, 
that the Holy See had forbidden, many 
years ago, the Laity to read the Bible unless 
they used explanatory notes. 

8. The Bishops of France followed the 
same sentiments, and wrote to Pope Alexan- 


der VII., in the year 1661, complaining of 


Voisin’s translation of the Missal into French. 
“* We have not been inattentive,” said they, 
“to this innovation, and we have entirely 
disapproved of it, as being contrary to the 
eustom of the Church, and very destructive 


——_——_ 





*Tract. coatra heres, de comm, laic, sub utraque 


ie. 

+ Serm. de Nativ. Dom. 
5 consid. 

¢ In 2, lect, Poenitemini, 9, consid. 


to souls.”: They accordingly express their 
decided opp 

which the 
on the Propositions of Erasmus; they re- 
mark that the Waldenses, or poor of Lyons, 
are those who abused the common reading 
of the Sacred Text; that this practice was 
the sole cause of so many protestant sects ; 
and that this innovation had formerly opened 
the way to the errors of the Bohemians, as 


(2) Serm. contra adulat, 


robation of the condemnation 
aculty of Paris formerly passed 


noticed by said Faculty of Paris in, their |* 
Decree. 

Finally they quoted Vincent of Lerins who 
says “that the Bible was called the book of 
the Heretics,” because by ingenuity and cun- 
ning they gave tothe text a different mean- 
ing from that which was sanctioned by the 
Church. Pope Alexander VII. in his pater- 
nal anxiety to prevent similar abuses, hav- 
ing received this letter from the Bishops of 
France condemned, in his answer, the rash- 
ness of those who undertook to translate and 
publish the Roman Missal, and put it into 
the hands of the community at large. 

9. From all which I conclude, that the 
Church without changing a particle of any 
fundamental maxim has deemed it prudent 
to modify her economy concerning the read- 
ing of the Sacred Text. As the Pas- 
tors, owing to the perversity of the people, 
had less influence and less time to explain 
the Scriptures, and as the people had been 
more unmanageable, presumptuous and in- 
clined to listen to false Teachers, they con- 
sidered it prudent not to allow, without the 
‘utmost precaution, what was generally per- 
mitted in happier times. It is for the same 
reason that the Church had allowed the 
Faithful to carry the Eucharist to their 
houses, and on their journeys, because she 
was assured of their purity, piety and zeal: 
whereas at the present time she only admits 
the Faithful to Communion in her Temples. 
It was not the Church herself who changed, 
but many of her children who abandon- 
ed their ancient piety, that rendered this 
change of exterior discipline so necessary. 
Besides, the Church did not permit the Laity 
to read the Scriptures in the first Ages, ex- 
cept under the direction of their Pastors, 
who pointed out the particular places for 
them to peruse, and then only when they 
were well disposed and prepared, as we have 
seen in St. Jerome. Each person read only 
one book of the Scriptures at a time, and 
until he had been well acquainted with it, 
he was not permitted to read another. The 
Pastors were the judges of their competency. 
The practice of the Church in these latter 
times has been regulated more or less by the 
same prudence, method and economy. The 
Church redoubles her precaution in the same 
ratio as the people increase in presumption 
and pride. With regard to the Low Coun- 
tries we may assert with truth, that the 
dread of the evil consequences arising from 
the indiscrimate use of the Bible in the vulgar 
tongue, was greater there, than in other 
countries. The evils committed by the Her- 
etics in the neighbourhood of Holland during 
the lifetime of the Duchess of Parma, and 
the profound submission which the people of 
that country generally preserved for the Holy 
See, were the causes for using such increased 
precaution. Thus it is, that the Council of 


Cambray, held at Mons in the year 1586, de- 


my predecessor issued a decree, in the year 
1690, to quell some disturbances at Mons 
occcasioned by reading the Bible in the yy}. 
gar tongue. 
conjure, in the sincerity of our heart, all per. 
sons whom God has committed to our care 
to listen with attention and piety to the word 
of God announced to them, whether it be b 

Catechistical lectures, or Sermons from which 
they may acquire competent knowledge to 
regulate themselves in a more suitable man- 
ner than they would, were 
selves to peruse the Scriptures, which should 
not be put into the hands of people indis- 
criminately. Thus the Church, like a wise 
and Charitable Mother,has justly reserved to 
herself the power of permitting, or forbid- 
ding the reading of them; and nothing is 
more unjust on the part of her enemies, who 
calumniate her, by giving her the name of a 
Cruel Mother, because she sometimes re- 
fuses to give her Children that meat which 
they cannot digest. We feel ourselves obliged 
to make use of the same precaution with re- 
£ 
day be answerable before the Judgment Seat 
of God: and persisting to retain the usages 





read the Bible in the vulgar tongue cont 
to the fourth rule of the Index, or prohibited 
books, unless there be libert 
Bishops or their Delegates.’ 
Synod of William of Bergues forbids Book- 
sellers to sell the Bible, or any part of 
it, unless the Purchasers produced a Written 
permission to read it from the Archbisho 

or from his Vicar Generals.. It was conform. 
able to that regulation,” (continues he, 


y granted by the 
> The Dicdlias 


) 


‘that the deceased Lord Bishop of Brias, 


He speaks as follows: ‘We 


they them- 


gard to those for whose souls we must one 


which were so laudably instituted, and which 
have been so invariably observed in this Dio- 
cess, agreeably to the 4th chapter of the first 
title of the Provincial Synod in the year 
1586, we recommend to the Pastors to make 
known to their Parishioners, that if they de- 
sire to reap any fruit from reading the Bible, 
in the vulgar tongue,it will be very necessary 
for them to obtain such permission from us, 
our Vicar Generals, or from our Deans of 
Chapters, whom we have particularly deputed 
to this effect, lest the people, if allowed the in- 
discriminate use of the Bible, might not form 
a correct view of the mysteries which are so 
much above their comprehension. We also 
wish that the reading of the Bible be limited 
to those who read for their improvement; 
but we invariably insist that they must pre- 
viously ascertain whether the translation be 
an approved one. We forbid persons of 
both sexes to explain or interpret the Bible 
in the Schools, according to their own sense; 
it being more profitable for them to read some 
pious books which have produced so much 
fruit in the present age, and contain in sub- 
stance the same truths, without shocking in 
the least the understandings of the weak. 


*.* TO BE CONTINUED *,* 
Saas 











LETTER OF MR. LAVAL. 
§G-conTINUED FROM No. 5—PAGE 364% 


Hence it follows that the Protestant wor 
ship presents, in every point of view, strong 
indications of an approaching dissolution— 
Preaching forms the principal part of it, 8 
that it has already lost, even in the opinion 
of Protestants themselves, every pretensio® 





‘*That no individual be allowed to 
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to religion. 
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The adherents of the reformation, at first 
imagined that the Holy-Ghost would, in an 
extraordinary manner, distinguish their Min- 
isters in the explanation of the Bible; but as 
they afterwards discovered that the princi- 
ples taught by them were diametrically op- 
posed to those inspired by the Holy-Ghost, 
religious respect quickly vanished from them 
and the Minister, who ascends the pulpit to 
explain the Holy Scriptares, is no more re- 
spected than an ordinary individual, who pre- 
sents himself to the public to lay before them 
his own manner of thinking, like a_philoso- 

her, who declaims before an audience as- 
sembled for the purpose of ascertaining his 
principles. Protestants as yet offer up pray- 
er in the name of Jesus Christ; but ought not 
such form to be abolished since they are no 
longer certain whether he be truly God, or a 
mere man, according to the opinions of the 
Socinians and Mahometans? If He be God, 
why do not Protestants see the impiety of not 
adoring him ? If he be not, their adoration is 
idolatry. ‘Thus, conscience is shocked at the 
frightful alternative to which the adoratior 
of Jesus Christ is subjected by their uncer- 
tainty of his Divinity. 

As to the Last Supper, which Protestants 
have hitherto respected as the most sacred 
part of their religious worship, a most glar- 
ing and public scandal has but too fully prov- 
ed what ideas they now form of it. At the 
late epoch of the reunion of the Lutherans 
and Calvinists, the ministers openly declared 
that they would give to some the Real Body, 
and to others but the Figure of the Body of 
Jesus Christ, according to the belief of each 
individual.(*) 

What have they done in their blindness ? 
Have they not declared before the whole 
world, that Protestantism knows no longer 
what to believe of the Last Supper as of all 
the rest, and that the most August act of 
Christian worship is no more, according to 
them, than an idle ceremony, of which they 
can form no opinion? What can they say of 
the Sacrament of Baptism, which is as an- 
cient and universal as Christianity itself? 
This Sacrament, so solemnly instituted by 
Jesus Christ, is considered in many Protest- 
ant countries to be a useless rite, and the 
reformation, abandoning this distinctive char- 
acter of Christianity, blotted out the last trace 
which separated it from infidelity. Must we 


shew such an invincible repugnance to a wor- 
ship thus stripped of its Christian faith ? 
Must it not be considered a palpable false- 
hood to call it a Christian worship ? Yet it 
still continues, as the members of a lifeless 
body, some time after the soul has fled, but 
presently corruption commences, and the 
whole frame falls to pieces and is reduced to 
dust. 

It was, however, by no means necessary 
to enter into all these considerations, in order 
to shew that Protestantism if fully developed, 
is in reality, the destruction of Christianity : 








(*). The Ministers, in giving communion, said to the 
communicants, “ Do you believe that you receive the bo- 
dy of Jesus Christ?” ‘Yes, reply the Lutherans ?’— 
“ Receive the body of Jesus Christ.”—* Do you believe 
that you receive the figure of the body of Jesus Christ.” 
“* Yes,” reply the Calvinists. ‘“ Receive therefore the 
figure.” Protestants pretend to celebrate the Last Sup- |". 
per as Jesus Christ and the Apostles celebrated it. It tons ; 
remains for them toshew that the Saviour and his first 
disciples had used this form and that they did not know 


what they did. 


One alone is necessary. The Protestant be- 
lieves that Christianity is founded solely on 
the inspired Scriptures, therefore he can by 
no means aspire to Christianity, unless he 
has certain means of discovering them. 
But what canbe these certain means? Is it 
the Tradition of Protestant Churches ? No, 
for this Tradition is only three hundred years 
old. Is it the Tradition of the Catholic 
Church? By no means; for Protestants re- 
ject many books which are received by the 
Catholic Church as Canonical and Divine. 
Have they even the Jewish Tradition of the 
Old Testament? Certainly not: for Protes.- 
ants have expunged many books of the Bi- 
ble, which the Jews revered as Divine. 
Therefore, nothing remains for the unfortu- 
nate Protestant but his feeble, his erring rea- 
son to determine this as wellas every other 
fundamental principle, which unless he con- 
siders as infallible in its decision, the found- 
ation of his faith is but @ doubt. A Protest- 
ant, moreover, ought to reject, or admit every 
book of the Old and New Testament wheth- 
er his individual reason, which is his sole 
judge of inspiration be convinced or not. 
The first reformers took advantage of this 
privilege when they retrenched many of. the 
books of Holy writ, and every Protestant by 
virtue of this authority, may therefore reject 
as many as he pleases; as there is no dogma 
which he is not entitled to deny, without for- 
feiting the character of Christian, according 
to the fundamental principles of the reforma- 
tion, so there is not a single book in the Bi- 
ble which he cannot deny to be divinely 
inspired, and still be called a Christian, ac- 
cording to the famous spirit of toleration. 
He must admit every difference of opinion 
and faith concerning the authentic authority 
of the monuments of revelation,as he is oblig- 
ed to do concerning the doctrine which they 
contain, since both are equally supported by 
the private opinion of each individual in mat- 
ters of faith, which is the only basis of Pro- 
testantism: Thus the reformation, when forc- 
ed to come forward, and confess, that it real- 
ly knows not in what the truth consists, but 
merely supposes that it is contained in the 
Bible, is obliged, when driven to its last en- 
trenchment, to avow, that it knows not what 
the Bible itself signifies. Let Protestantism 
now speak of Christianity, and let it retain 
if it can, even the name of it. Inits modesty, 
it will still profess a partiality for it, but uni- 
versal conscience, which cannot be deceived 
by this empty, this groundless name, will not 
hesitate to pronounce against the reformation, 
this awful anathema: For THEE, THERE IS NO 
Curistianity ! This is sufficient. You may 
now judge of Protestantism. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 








The following brief sketch of Catholic 
Genius, Industry, Erudition and Piety, must 
convince every rational mind, how much the 
World is indebted to the Catholic Church, 


” 





for the flood of Moral, Scientific and Spiritual 
Light whieh “ the pillar and ground of truth” |ed either by religious princes, or by bishops 
reflected upon the Nations of the Earth. and churchmen, and they were all under the 
How literally has she fulfilled the divine in-| “tection of different christian orders. The 
junction, “ Go ye therefore and teach all na- 
and how satisfactory must it be to 
her to know that the Perpetual Promise of 


ertions, “lo, I am with you all days, evea 
to the consummation of the world!”.. Can 
Heresy shew such splendid achievements of 
Goodness, Greatness, and Genius? What 
has she of worth or notice, that she has not 
purloined from the Alma Materof the Uni- 


verse ? ; 
EDUCATION. 


Schools, Colleges, Universities, Benedictines, 
and Jesuits. 


To devote life to the alleviation of the af- 
flictions of mankind is the first of benefits ; 
the second is to e ‘them. Here again 
those superstitious priests were the persons 
who devoted themselves to the cure of our 
ignorance, and who have for ten centuries 
buried themselves in the dust of the schools, 
to rescue us from barbarism. They were not 
afraid of the light, since they opened the 
sources of it to us; they were anxious only to | 
impart to us those precious stores, which 
they had collected-at the hazard of their lives 
among the ruins of Greece and Rome. 
The Benedictine, who had studied every 
thing, the Jesuit, who was acquainted with 
the sciences and the world, the Oratorian, 
and the professor of the university, are pre- 
haps less entitled to our gratitude than those 
humble friars, who devoted themselves 
throughout all christendom to the gratuitous 
instruction of the poor. ‘“ The regular ecclesi- 
astics of the religious foundations undertook 
out of charity to teach the lower classes rea- 
ding, writing, arithmetic, and book-keeping. 
They likewise taught not only rhetoric and 
the Greek and Latin languages, but in the 
towns they also kept schools of philosophy 
and theology, scholastic and moral, mathe- 
matics, geometry, and fortification. When 
the pupils have finished their lessons, they go 
in troops to their homes under the superinten- 
dence of a monk, lest they should waste their 
time in playing in the streets."* 
Simplicity of style is always pleasing; but 
when it is united with simplicity of benefits, 
if we may be allowed the expression, it then 
becomes doubly interesting. 
After these first schools founded by chris- 
tian charity, we find all the learned con 
gations bound by the express articles of their 
institution, to the service of letters and the 
education of youth. Such are the monks of 
St. Basil in Spain, who have not fewer than 
four colleges in each province.. They had 
one at Soissons in France, and another at 
Paris, the College of Beauvais, founded by 
Cardinal Dorman. As early as the ninth cen- 
tury, 'Tours, Corbeil, Fontenelles, Fulda, St. 
Gall, St. Denys, St. Germain d’Auxerre, 
Ferriere, Aniane, and Monte Cassino in Ital 
were celebrated seminaries.t In the Neth- 
erlands the clerks of common life were em- 
ployed in the collation of original works in 
the libraries, and in restoring the text of 
manuscripts. 

All the European universities were found- 


famous university of Paris, whence the light 
of science was diffused over modern Europe, 
was composed of four faculties, It dates its 








*Helyot, tom. iv., page 307 





the Godhead stands by her in all her ex-| + Fleury Hist. eccl., tom. x.,page 34. 
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origin from the time of Charlemagne, from 
that barbarous age when Alcuin the monk, 
struggling alone against ignorance, formed 
the design of making France a christian Ath- 
ens. Here a Budeus, a Casaubon, a Grenan, 
a Rollin, a Coffin, a Lebeau, taught, and 
here were formed an Abelard, an Amoyt, a 
de Thou and « Boileau. In England, Cam- 
bridge produced a Newton, and Oxford boasts 
of her Friar Bacon and her Thomas More, 
her Persian Library, her manuscripts of Ho- 
mer, her Arundelian marbles and her excel- 
lent editions of the classics. Glasgow? and 
Edinburgh in Scotland; Leipsic, Jena, 'Tu- 
bingen in Germany; Leyden, Utrecht, and 
Louvain in the Netherlands; Gandia, Alcala, 
and Salamanca in Spain; all these nurseries 
of science attest the immense exertions of 
christianity. But two orders, the Benedic- 
tines and the Jesuits have been more partic- 
ularly engaged in the cultivation of letters. 

In the year 540 of the christian era, St. 
Benedict laid the foundation at Monte Cassi- 
no in Italy of that celebrated order destined 
to enjoy the three-fold glory to which no oth- 
er society ever attained; of converting Eu- 
rope to christianity, of bringing her deserts 
under cultivation, and of rekindling the torch 
of science to enlighten her barbarous sons.{ 

The Benedictines, and particularly those 
of the congregation of St. Maur, established 
in France about the year 543, produced all 
those men whose learning has become pro- 
verbial, and whose laborious and indefatiga- 
ble researches recovered the ancient manu- 
scripts buried under the dust of the con- 
vents.§ Of their literary enterprises, the 
most formidable, (for we may justly employ 
that term) was the complete edition of the 
Fathers of the Church. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the difficulty of getting a little 
volume correctly printed in their native lan- 
guage, will be able to judge how arduous 
must have been the task of a complete revi- 
sal and edition of the Greek and Latin fath- 
ers, forming upwards of one hundred and fif- 
ty folio volumes. The imagination can 
scarcely embrace these gigantic labours. ‘To 
mention the names of a Ruinart, a Lobinau, 
a Calmet, a Tessier, a Lami, a Mabillon, a 
Montfaucon is to recount prodigies of learn- 
ing and science. 

It is impossible to forbear regretting the 
loss of those great institutions solely dedica- 
ted to literary researches, and the education 
of youth. After a revolution which has relax- 
ed the ties of morality, and interrupteed the 
course of studies, societies at once religious 
and literary, would apply an infallible remedy 
to the source of our calamities. In establish- 
ments differently constituted there cannot be 
that regular mode of proceeding, that labori- 
ous application to the same subject, which 
prevail among recluses, and which, having 
continued for many centuries, at length gave 
birth to truly wonderful productions. 

The Benedictines were profound schol- 
ars, and the Jesuits men of letters; and both 








+ Fleury Hist. eccl., tom. x., page 32. 

England, Frieseland, and Germany acknowledge as 
their apostles St. Augustine, St. Willibord, and St. Boni- 
face, all of whom were members of the institution of St. 
Benedi 


ict. 

§ English history is particularly indebted to ecclesias- 
tical writers. Waat should we know of the early parts 
of it without their Chronicles? Some one has well said— 
Absque Monachis nos sane in historia patrie essemus 
pueri.— Without the enlightening labours of the Monks, 
we would be mere children in the Science of History. 





were of as much importance to the world as 
two illustrious academies. 

The order of the Jesuits was divided into 
three classes. approved scholars, finished assis- 
tants, and the professed. ‘The candidate was 
first tried by a noviciate of ten years, during 
which his memory was exercised, but he was 
not permitted to apply to any particular study ; 
this was done to assertain the bent of his ge- 
nius. At the expiration of that time he at- 
tended the sick in the hospital for a month, 
and performed a pilgrimage begging his way 
on foot. This was designed to accustom him 
to the sight of human afflictions, and to pre- 
pare him for the fatigues of the missions. 

He then proceeded to studies of a grave, 
or brilliant kind. If he had only those qual- 
ities which are calculated to shine in society, 
and that polish which pleases the world, he 
was placed in some conspicuous situation in 
t» » capital; he was recommended to the court 
aud to the great. Was his genius adapted to 
solitude, he was kept in the libraries and in 
the interior of the fraternity. If he mani- 
fested talents for oratory, the pulpit afford- 
ed a field for his eloquence; if he possessed 
a luminous understanding, a correct judgment 
and a patient disposition, he was appointed 
professor in the colleges; if he was ardent, 
intrepid, full of zeal and faith, he was sent 
to be exposed to the scyimtar of the Maho- 
metan, or the tomahawk of the savage; lastly, 
if he displayed talents for governing men, 
Paraguay summoned him to its forests, or 
the order to the superintendence of its con- 
cerns. 

The general of the company resided at 
Rome. The provincial fathers in Europe 
were obliged to correspond with him once a 
month. ‘The heads of the foreign missions 
wrote to him whenever ships, or caravans vis- 
ited the deserts in which they were stationed. 
There were, besides, for urgent cases, mis- 
sionaries who journeyed from Pekin to Rome, 
from Rome to Persia, Turkey, Ethiopia, 
Paraguay, or any other region of the globe. 

In Europe learning sustained an irrepara- 
ble loss in the Jesuits. Education has never 
perfectly recovered since their fall. They 
were particularly agreeable to youth: their 
polished manners rendered their instructions 
free from that pedantic tone which is repul- 
sive to youth. As most of their professors 
were men of letters esteemed in the world, 
their disciples considered themselves as be- 
ing only in an illustrious academy. They 
had contrived to establish among their schol- 
ars of different fortunes a kind of patronage 
which proved beneficial to science. These 
connexions, formed at an age when the heart 
readily expands to generous sentiments, were 
never afterwards dissolved, and produced be- 
tween the prince and the nian of letters as 
noble friendship as that which subsisted of old 
between a Scipio and a Lelius. 


They likewise regarded those venerable 
relations of master and disciple, so dearto the 
schools of Platoand Pythagoras. ‘They pri- 
ded themselves in the great man whose geni- 
us they had formed, and claimed a portion of 
his renown. A Voltaire dedicated his Mero- 
pe to Father Poree, and his calling him his 
dear master, is one of those amiable traits, that 
are not to be found in more modern educa- 
tion. Naturalists, chemists, botanists, math- 
ematicians, mechanicians, astronomers, poets, 





historians, translators, antiquarians, journal- 





——_Vou il, 


ists ;—there is not a branch of sci i 
the Jesuits have not cultivated pe Pre 
guished success. Bourdaloue revived the 
Roman _ eloquence, Brumoy familiarized 
France with the Grecian stage, Gresset trog 
in the steps of Moliere; Lecomte, Parennin 
Charlevoix, Ducerceau, Sanadon, Duhald. 
Noel, Bouhours, Daniel, Tournemine, Meim. 
bourg, Larue, Jouvency, Rapin, Vanniere. 
Commire, Syrmond, Bougeant, Petau, have 
left names that are not without honour,— 
And what can the Jesuits be accused of? 4 
little ambition, so natural to genius, “Tt 
will always be glorious,” says Montesquieu 
treating of these fathers, “ to govern mankind, 
in order to render them happy.” Consider 
what the Jesuits have done; recollect all the 
celebrated writers whom they have given to 
France, or who were educated in their 
schools; the entire kingdoms gained for our 
commerce by their skill, their toils and their 
blood ; the miracles of their missions in Chi- 
na, Canada, and Paraguay; and you will find 
that the little mischief of which they are ac- 
cused, by heretical and infidel malice is far 
from balancing the services which they have 
rendered to society. 

*,* TO BE CONTINUED *,* 
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WE feel a pleasure in informing our Cath- 
olic Brethren throughout this extensive Dio- 
cess, that our Worthy Prelate, according to 
the last communication with which we have 
been favoured, was in good health, on the 
28th ult. The interesting ceremony of the 
Pautium, took place in the Metropolitan 
Church, Baltimore, on Sunday last,, after 
which, the Great Provincial Synod com- 
menced its Session. 


It may not be altogether uninteresting to 
our friends to know, that the Pauium is a 
Pontifical Ornament peculiar to Bishops, 
and which usually distinguishes the quality 
of Arch-Bishop, who receives it from the 
Spiritual head of the Church of Christ. It 
consists of two strips of white cloth, two 
inches wide, and is decorated with purple 
crosses. ‘The Cloth is made of the fleece of 
two, milk-white lambs, which are blessed in 
St. Agnes’ Church, at Rome, on the festival 
of this Saint. These lambs are then careful- 
ly kept in some Religious community, until 
fleecing time arrives. 

The Paturum, made of this wool, is placed 
upon St. Peter’s tomb, where it is suffered 
to remain during the whole night, previous 
to the Festival of this Apostolic Chief. It is 
blest on the following morning, upon the Al- 
tar of the Great Church. His Holiness, the 
Pope, then sends it to the Metropolitans, or 
Bishops, who thereby obtain the right of 
wearing it. 

Some writers believe that St. Linus, the 
immediate successor of St. Peter, in the gov- 
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ernment of the Catholic Church, introduced 
this ornament and appropriate badge into 
the Pontifical costume. The learned Euse- 


bius of Cesarea is also of this opinion. 


Formerly it was an entire, and long gar- 


ment, somewhat similar to the Sacerdotal| from one to give to the other. 


Cope. In the days of Pagan Rome, the Pal- 


lium was a Mantle, worn by her Emperors, 


form, instead of “ forms.” 


Note of the last column, page 35, instead of 
“St. Peter,” read St. Paul—We are satisfied 
that the Compositor would not wilfully take 


In page 38, first column, $2d line, read 


Errata.—We request our readers to cor-| and strictly to observe. For this is signified by 
rect two errors in the last Number.—In the| the phrase, you shall not add, neither shall you 


take away. This is explained in the same 
sense, yet in other words, elsewhere, when it 
is said: You shall not decline from them, eith- 
er to the right or to the left. Again, in Deut. 
17. 19 and 20—That he may learn to fear the 
Lord his God, and keep his words and ceremo- 


and such of them as had been converted to We have several times pointed out to the 


the Apostolic, the Perpetual Faith of the 


Publishers, and regretted the typographical 


Cross, conferred it upon the distinguished | errors to which the hurry of the moment, on 
Bishops of the One, True, Holy Church, as the part of the compositor, and the occasional 


a proof of their belief in the Royal descent|indistinctness of some words in the various 
communications have occasionally given rise. 


of Calvary’s God, and of the direct, unalien- 
able, spiritual succession of the Catholic 
Hierarchy from Him, who was, and is the 
King of Heaven, the God of earth. In af- 
ter times, it became the characteristic badge 
of Archi-episcopal dignity, somewhat simi- 
lar to the distinctive dress of the Jewish High 
Priesthood, whence the Romans derived it, 
and to which they gave the significant, the 
protecting name of Pallium. 

The pure wool of the Lamb is emblematic 
of the immaculate sanctity of the Lamb of 
God, whom the Archbishop ought to imitate, 
in thought, word and deed. The purple hue, 
indicative of Royalty, represents the dignity 
of his vocation, and the exalted, extensive 
and noble views, which he ought to take in the 
management of his portion of the One, Hoty 
Caruotic and Apostoiic Cuurcu. His wear- 
ing the garment on his breast and shoulders, 
strongly reminds him of the good Shepherd, 
who feels for, and carries the infirmities of 
his flock to the Altar of Divine Propitiation, 
and for which he ought to provide, nay, like 
the Shepherd of Souls, sooner sacrifice his 
life, than suffer a lambkin of his flock to be 
devoured by the hungry wolves, or roaring 
lions of heresy. 

The garment descending on the right and 
left side, puts him in mind of his practical 
observance of the Epistle and Gospel Pre- 
cepts, and indicates, that he ought to be not 
only able, but ever willing to defend the soul- 
saving doctrine of God with his pen and his 
tongue. 

Its consisting of two equal strips of cloth 
must remind him that he ought to love his 
neighbour as himself, and that no political or | 
national consideration ought to influence him 
in the discharge of his Ministerial functions, 
or in his private relations. 

His deriving spiritual existence, power and 
dignity from the Great Eternal City, incul- 
cates the necessity of conforming all his ac- 
tions to the edification of Mankind, his own 
salvation, and the glory of his Saviour God. 

What Religion under the canopy of Hea- 
ven, can equal ours in significancy of Allu- 
sion, richness of Imagery, fascination of Cer- 


emony, solidity, humility and splendor of 
Sanctity ? 


nies that are commanded in the law. And that 
his heart be not lifted up with pride over his 
brethren, nor decline to the right nor to the left, 
And cap 28. 13. 14. If thou wilt hear 


the commandments of the Lord thy God, which 
I command thee this day, and keep anddo them, 


{> In consequence of the great press of| and turn not away from them, neither to the 


matter,’ several articles have been unavoid-| right hand, nor to the left, §&c. And cap. 31. 
ably omitted. 


29. For I know, that after my death, you will 
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THE OBJECTIONS OF OUR ADVERSARIES REFUTED 
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and many other things. 


Lutherans themselves sin. 





do wickedness, and will quickly turn aside from 
the way that I have commanded you, &c. 

And Josue 1. 7. Take courage, and be very 
valiant, that thou mayst observe and do all the 
law wiich Moses my servant had commanded 
thee, turn not from it to the right hand nor to 


24. The first objection is taken from that | the left. 
of Deut. 4.2. You shall not add to the word,| ‘Therefore these three passages tend to 
which I speak to you, neither shall you take a-\ptove the same things, viz,: Ist. That the 


Children of Israel were to observe perfectly 


Hence our adversaries infer, that all Tra-| nd entirely the Mosaic precepts. 2d. That 
ditions ought to be rejected, and that Catho-| they were not to decline from them, either to 
lics sin in admitting them. Why? Because | the right or to the left. 3d. That they were 
nothing ought to be added to the written word | 20t to add to, nor take from the observance 
of God. How absurd! First, because in op-| of them. 
posing Catholics, they oppose the Apostles} All this ought not to be understood, as if it 
themselves, from whom we receive our Tra-| were not permitted to add any new precepts, 
ditions: and particularly St. Paul, who says:| (otherwise it would be unlawful to add the 
Hold fast the Traditions which you have re-| precepts of the Gospel, the belief of the Trin- 
ceived. They oppose St. Augustine and the|ity, of Baptism and of the Eucharist ;) but 
other Fathers, who embraced Tradition.—| that the Mosaical precepts should not be —_ 
They contradict themselves, because they al-| Tupted in their observance, either by addi- 
so admit Traditions, for according to Kem-| tion or substraction. For instance, the fol- 
nitius, they receive with reverence the Tra-|/owing was a Mosaic precept. If a woman 
ditions concerning the Scripture, exorcism having conceived, shall bring forth a man-child, 
If therefore Catho-| she shall be unclean seven days, and on the 
lics sin in admitting Tradition, the Apostles | g4th day, the infant shall be circumcised.— 
also sinned, the Fathers sinned, and even the | Lev. 12.2. Now it was not lawful to add nor 
For if the latter | take from this precept, i.e. It was not law- 
are innocent, why should the former be con-| ful, neither before nor after the eighth day to 


circumcise the infant. Nor could the un- 


The truth is, that our adversaries do not | cleanness of the mother last a longer, or 
understand the sense of the passage in ques-| Shorter period than seven days. The same 
For the sense is to be collected from| reason holds good, in relation to the other 
the context itself, which reads thus: And| Precepts, as will be made ~ 7 in the 
now O Israel hear the commandments, which [| ®™8Wet to the subsequent objection. 


teach thee : that doing them thou mayst live,| 27. Hence it is clear that the testimony 
and. entering in, mayst possess the land which| of the book of Deuteronomy, which our op- 
the Lord the God of your Fathers will give| ponents so incessantly urge, is nothing to 
You shall not add to the word that I|the purpose, unless they. would thus argue, 
speak to you, neither shall you take away from|the Jews were obliged to observe perfectly 


it: keep the commandments of the Lord your | and entirely the Mosaic precepts. 
God, which I command you. 


Therefore, Christians ought not to admit 


As if he had said, I give to you ceremonial | Apostolic Traditions, but be content with the 
and judicial precepts, which you are entirely | Scripture alone ; Which is truly an absur 
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and ridiculous consequence, as is evident to 
all. However, that this may be made to ap- 
pear more clear, we ask our adversaries, 
whether they think this testimony to apper- 
tain to the Jews alone, or also to the Christ- 
ians? If it appertains to the Jews alone, why 
is it brought forward against Christians ? Or 
why should the Lutherans and tlie Calvinists 


be exempt from the obligatiqn’‘of observing it ? | . 


Why do not our adversaries observe the Mosaic 
precepts? Why do they not circumcise them- 
selves? Why do they omit the observance of 
the other legal ceremonies ? Why in fine, as 
they urge these words, you shall not. add, a- 
gainst us; do they not urge in like-manner 
- these others, you shall not take away, ‘against 
themselves? Here they are at a loss for an 
answer... : ‘ ev 
SECOND OBJECTION. 

2.. The second: objection,~is, taken from 
Deut. 12. 32. What I command thee, that on- 
ly do thou to the Lord, neither add any thing, 
nor diminish. Hence. our opponents again 
infer, that all Traditions and human precepts 
are useless, and contemptible. Why? Be- 

_ cause that only ought to be done, which God 
commands: Therefore what men command, 
is not to be done, which is no less absurd, 

than the first inference, as seén above—first, 
because, if all human precepts are useless 
and contemptible, what shall we say of the 
Jews, who observed most strictly the precept 
relating to the feast of tabernacles, which 
was not a divine, but a human precept? What 
of the Rechabites, who observed with the 
- greatest exactness, the precept of their Par- 
ent Jonadab, with respect to the perpetual 
abstinence from wine? Jer. 35.6. What of 
the Apostles, who in the council of Jerusa- 
lem commanded abstinence from blood and 
things strangled? Act. 15.29. What of St. 
Paul, who made a distinction between his own 
precepts and the precepts of Christ? 1 Cor, 
7.12. What of Magistrates, who enact hu- 
man laws for the preservation of peace and 
the observance of justice in the State ? What 
in fine of our adversaries themselves, who 
enact laws and ecclesiastical statutes, which 
they wish to be observed by all ? 

29. Secondly, the sense of that passage, 
is not what our adversaries would affix to it, 
but very different. For as in the preceding 
testimony, the question relates, in a gen- 
eral manner to the entire observance of the 
Mosaic precepts, so in this last, it refers in 
a special manner, to the entire observance 
of one precept of sacrifice. Thus the text 
stands: ‘When the Lord thy God, shall have 
“ destroyed before thy face, the nations which 
“ thou shalt go in to possess, and when thou shalt 
“ possess them, and dwell in their land, beware 
“ lest thou imitate them, and seek after their cer- 
“ emonies, saying: As these nations have wor- 


‘offer to the Lord. Thou shalt not. add any 


“ shipped their Gods, so will I worship them, 
“ and thou shalt not do in like manner to the 
“ Lord thy God. For they have done to their 
** Gods, all the abominations which the Lord 
*« abhorreth ; offering their sons and their daugh- 
“ters, and burning them with fire. What I 
“ command thee, that only do thou to the Lord; 
“ neither add any thing, nor diminish.” 

30. The sense is, this—When thou shalt 
have come into the promised land, to which 
thou art going, and wilt offer up sacrifice 
to the Lord thy God; thou shalt not imi- 
tate the Gentiles, who offer to their false 
God, their sons and daughters by fire; but 
these things only offer what I command thee ; 
namely;"of the animals, sheep, goats, kids, 
oxen, calves, pigeons, sparrows, and turtle- 
doves: Of the fruits of the land; such as 
bread; fine flour, salt, frankincense, sheaves 
of corn and wheat. Of liquors as of blood, 
wine, oil, and water.. This only do, that is, 


thing of: the sacrifices of the Gentiles, nor 
shalt thou diminish any thing of those which 
have been already. enumerated. 

_ 31. What then do our adversaries conclude 
from this? We cannot see, unless they would 
infer that the Jews were obliged to offer in 
sacrifice that only which had been ordered 
by God. Therefore, according to them, 


Christians ought not to observe human pre- 
cepts, whether Civil or Ecclesiastical. Spec- 


tatum admissi risum teneatis amici? At such 
rank nonsense who cannot but smile ? 


THIRD OBJECTION. 


32. The third objection is taken from 
the Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians, 
1.8. But though we, or an Angel from heaven, 
preach a gospel to you besides that which we 
have preached to you, let him be anathema. 
And again: If any one preach to you a gospel 
besides that which you have received, let him be 
anathema. Therefore, our adversaries say 
that it is not lawful to admit any Tradition 
save that of the Gospel. We answer, Ist, 
that this objection can be retorted upon our 
adversaries, for example :—If any person 
should preach to you a gospel, except that 
which the Apostle preached, let him be 
anathema. But our adversaries preach an- 
other gospel besides that which the Apostles 
preached, because they oppose Traditions, 
contrary to that, which the Apostle says, 
Hold fast the Traditions, &c. Therefore, 
let them be anathema. 

33. We answer, 2dly. From the scope of 
the Apostle we ought to determine whether 
Traditions should be condemned by this pas- 
sage, or not. The scope of the Apostle is 
this: The Galatians were taught by the 
Apostle, that, the ceremonies of the Mosaic 
law were abrogated ; and that no man could 





faith in Christ. (cap. 2. 16.) Now from thig 
doctrine they were led away by certain false 
Apostles, who taught that they could not be 
saved through faith in Christ, unless they 
were likewise circumcised, and had observed 
the other Mosaic ceremonies. (Vide cap, 1, 
6. &c. cap. 3. 1. and cap. 5.1.) St. Paul ar- 
gues against these false Apostles, when he 
says: Jf anyone should preach to you another 
gospel, besides that which you have received 
from me, let him be anathema. As if he had 
said—You have received from me, that a 
man is justified by faith in Jesus Christ, but 
not by the observance of the Mosaic lay, 
‘Now, if any one instructs you otherwise, let 
him be anathema. But it does not follow 
from this, that Apostolic Traditions should 
be rejected, but rather observed, because 
they are not contrary to that gospel, which 
the Apostle preached to the Galatians, con- 
cerning justification—but are rather that 
gospel which he preached to the Thessalo- 
nians when he said: Hold fast the Tradi- 


tions which you have learnt. 
FOURTH OBJECTION. 


34. The fourth objection is taken from 
that of the Apocalypse, 22.18. For I testify 
to every one that heareth the words of the proph- 
ecy of this book : If any man shall add to these 
things, God shall add unto him the plagues 
writien in this book. And if any man shall 
take away from the words of the book of this 
prophecy, God shall take away his part out of 
the book of life. Therefore our adversaries 
argue that it is not lawful to add Traditions. 
We answer: That this testimony condemns 
the Lutherans and their descendants, the Pro 
testants, who not only took away from the 
words of the book of this prophecy, but 
strongly suspected the genuineness of the 
entire book, and therefore would not ac- 
knowledge it as canonical, but rejected it as 
apocryphal. But it does not condemn Tra- 
ditions, because it does not prohibit the ad- 
mission of any other prophecy except the 
Apocalypse, (otherwise it would not be law- 
ful to add the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and the other Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, nor even the Gospels, the Epistles, 
and the Symbol of Faith,) but it only pro 


hibits the words of the prophecy of the 
Apocalypse to be perverted in any manner 


which, it insinuates, can be done in two ways 
First, by addition, as, if one should add any 
thing to the prophecy of the Apocalypse, in 
order to make it appear as a part of it. Sec- 
ondly, by diminution, as, if any one should 
take from it, so as to make that appear not 
to belong, which truly belongs to it. But 
Catholics do neither. We shall give an in- 
stance of the point in question. St. John 
prophecies that at some future time, two 





be justified by these ceremonies, but through 
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Prophets will come, clothed in sackcloth, who|tuEmM ; and because from thy infancy thou hast 


shall prophecy during the period of 1260 days, 
and these shall have the power to shut heaven, 


known the Holy Scriptures, which can instruct 
thee to salvation, by the faith which is in Christ 


that it rain not during the days of their proph-| Jesus. All Scripture inspired of God, is profit- 


ecy ; and they shall have power over the waters, 
to turn them into blood, &c. Now Catholics 
add nothing to, nor take anything from this 
Prophecy that does not belong to it, but leave 
it perfect and entire, as prescribed by St. 
John himself. But our adversaries do the 
contrary, who assert that Luther and Calvin 
were those two Prophets spoken of. Now 
they who assert this, necessarily take from 
this Prophecy ; since it is well known that 
Luther and Calvin were not clothed with 
sackcloth, nor had the power of shutting 
heaven: and what follows in the same chap- 


FIFTH OBJECTION. 

35. The fifth objection is taken from that 
of 2. Timothy, 3. 16. All Scripture inspired 
of God, is profitable to teach, to reprove, to} 
correct, to instruct in justice : That the man of. 
God may be perfect, furnished to every good 
work. From this passage our opponents 
draw a twofold argument. Some argue thus: 
All Scripture is profitable, to teach and re- 
prove, therefore Traditions are superfluous. 
Just as if you should say, all food is profit- 
able nourishment, therefore drink is super- 
fluous. Or, all alms are profitable to salva- 
tion, Luke, 11. 41. and Dan. 4, 24. there- 
fore prayer is superfluous; the Sacraments 
are superfluous. What a pitiful set of beings! 
Others argue thus: All Scripture is profita- 
ble, that is, sufficient; therefore 'Traditions 
are superfluous. But why this interpretation ? 
Are the words profitable and suffictent synon- 
omous? If they are, then that passage of 
1. Tim. 4. 8. Godliness is profitable to all 
things, can be interpreted thus: Godliness is 
sufficient to all things; therefore every thing 
else is superfluous. And in like manner that 
of 2. Tim. 4. 11. Take Mark and bring 
him with thee: for he is profitable to me for 
the Ministry, that is, sufficient. Therefore 
Timothy, Titus, Onesimus, and others were 
superfluous. Now who does not perceive, 
that if this liberty be once admitted, the en 
tire Scripture may be corrupted and adulter- 
ated ? 

36. But, that the point in question may be 
viewed in a clearer light, let us consider the 
text of the Apostle. Accordingly, in the 
chapter above quoted, the Apostle exhorts 
Timothy, a Bishop, to instruct those under 
his care, and reprove their adversaries, who, 
being corrupt in mind, and reprobate concerning 
the faith, resist the truth. To shew that 
he was capable of doing so, he subjoins: 
But continue thou in those things which thou 


able to teach, &c. Whereby the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, which he says Timothy had known 
from his infancy, mean the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. For, at the time in which 
Timothy was an infant, the Scripture of the 
New Testament was not in existence. 

37. The Apostle, therefore, in that text, 
thus argues: All Scripture divinely inspired, 
is profitable to instruct those subject to your 
care, and reprove your adversaries. But the 
Scripture of the Old Testament, which thou 
hast learnt from thy infancy, is divinely in- 
spired, therefore it is profitable to instruct 
those subject to your care, and to reprove 
your adversaries. Since, therefore, you are 
instructed in the knowledge of the Scripture, 
you will have great assistance in them to 
carry into effect what I have told you. 

38. On the same principle we may come 
to this conclusion: All Scripture divinely 
inspired, is profitable to teach and reprove : 
but the Scripture of the New Testament is 
divinely inspired; therefore it is profitable 
to teach and reprove ; and he who is instruct- 
ed in the knowledge of this Seripture, derives 
great assistance from it, in performing both. 

39. Moreover, from the views which we 
have already taken of the subject, it is evi- 
dent that the three following propositions 
are strictly true, according to the Apostle. 
Ist, That all Scripture divinely inspired, is 
profitable to teach and reprove. 2d, That 
the Scripture of the Old Testament is profit- 
able to teach and reprove. 3d, That the 
Scripture of the New Testament is profita- 
ble to teach and reprove. As therefore it 
does not follow that the Scripture of the Old 
Testament is profitable, therefore the Scrip- 
ture of the New Testament is useless. And 
on the other hand, if the Scripture of theNew 
Testament is profitable, therefore the Scrip- 
ture of the Old Testament is useless. ‘Thus 
it does not follow that both of the Scriptures 
are profitable: therefore Tradition is super- 
fluous. Otherwise that would be superfluous 
whiclr the Apostle says: Hold fast the Tra- 
ditions, &§c. 

SIXTH OBJECTION. 


30. The sixth objection is taken from that 
of Matthew 15. 6. And you have made void 
the commandment of God for your Traditions. 
And also Coloss. 2. 8. Beware lest any man 
deceive you by philosophy and vain deceit; ac- 
cording to the Traditions of men. And 1. 
Pet. 1. 18. You were redeemed from the vain 
conversation of the Tradition of your Fathers. 
Hence our adversaries infer, that all Tradi- 


hast learned, and which have been committed to|tions were condemned by Christ and his 
thee; knowing from whom thou hast learned| Apostles. But in this they are wrong. For 





Christ and his Apostles speak only, either of 
the Traditions of the Jews, which the Phari- 
sees abused, as we have before shewn, ‘or of 
the Tradition of the Gentiles, which were 
repugnant to the Christian faith. Butthose . 
are not such, which we here defend. The 
Traditions that, we defend, and whith we 
have enumerated above, are divine and Apos- 
tolical.—In conclusion of what we have to 
say on the subject of Tradition, we thought 
that it would be acceptable to lay before our 
readers, ah extract from the writings of the 
late, truly learned and pious Dr. Milner, who 
has treated this important matter in a manner 
so conclusive, so truly unanswerable, that 
any of our dissenting brethren, whose hearts 
and minds are still alive to the influence of 
argument and truth, have merely to read, in 
order to be convinced, and we hope, con- 
verted. 

He thus writes—“ And yet, with all their 
repugnance to Tradition and Church author- 
ity, Protestants have-found themselves abso- 
lutely obliged, in many instances, to admit of 
them both. It has been demonstrated abové, 
that they are obliged to admit of Tradition, 
in order to admit of Scripture itself. With- 
out this, they can neither know that there are 
any writings at all dictated by God’s inspira- 
tion; nor which these writings are in particu- 
lar; nor what versions, or publications of 
them are genuine. But, as this mattér has 
been sufficiently elucidated, I proceed'to other 
points of religion, which Protestants receive, 
either without the authority of Scripture, or 
in opposition to the letter of it. 

The first precept in the Bible, is that of 
sanctifying the Seventh day: God blessel the 
Seventu Day, and sanctified it. Gen. ii. 3. 
This precept was confirmed by God, in the 
Ten Commandments: Remember the Sabbath 
Day to keep it holy. The Sevenru Day is 
the Sabbath of thegLord thy God. Exod. 
xx. On the other hand, Christ declares that 
he is not come to destroy the law, but to fulfil 
it. Matt. v. 17. He himself observed the 
Sabbath: and as his custom was, he went into 
the Synagogue on the Sabbath day. Luke iv. 
16. His disciples likewise observed it, after 
his death: they rested on the Sabbath day ac- 
cording to the commandment. Luke xxiii. «56. 
Yet, with all this weight of Scripture authori- 
ty for keeping the Sabbath, or Seventh day 
holy, Protestants, of all denominations, make 
this a profane day, and transfer the obliga- 
tion of it to the First day of the week, or the 
Sunday. Now what authority have they for 
doing this? None, at all, but the unwritten 
word, or Tradition of the Catholic Church, 
which declares that the Apostles made the 
change in honour of Christ’s resurrection, 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost, on that 
day of the week. Then, with respect to the 
manner of keeping that day holy, their 
universal doctrine and practice are no less 
at variance with the sacred text. The 
Almighty says, “from even unto even shall 
you celebrate your Sabbath, Levit. xxiii. $2. ; 
which is the practice of the Jews down to the 
present time; but not of any Protestants that 
ever I heard of. Again, it is declared in 
Scripture to be unlawful to dress victuals on 





that day, Exod, xvi. 23.; or even to make a 
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fire, Exod. xxxv. 3. Again, where is there a 
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precept in the whole Scripture more express 
than that against eating blood? God said to 
Noah: Every moving thing that liveth shall 
be meat to vou, but flesh with the life therof, 
which is the blood thereof, shall you not eat, 
Gen. ix. 4. This prohibition we know, was 
confirmed by Moses, Levit. xvii. 11. Deut. 
xii. 23. and by the Apostles, and was impos- 
ed upon the Gentiles, who were converted to 
the faith, Acts xv. 20. Nevertheless, where 
is the religious Protestant, who scruples to 
eat gravy with his meat, or puddings made 
of blood? At the same time if he be asked, 
Upon what authority do you act in contradic- 
tion to the express words of both the Old 
and New Testament? He can find no other 
reason than that he has learned from the 
Tradition of the Church, that the prohibition 
was only temporary. I will confine myself 
to one more instance of Protestant’s aban- 
doning their own rule, that of Scripture alone, 
to follow ours, of Scripture explained by 
Tradition. If any intelligent Pagan, who 
had carefully .perased the New ‘Testament, 
were asked, which of the ordinances mention- 
ed in it, is most explicitly and strictly en- 
joined? I make no doubt but he would an- 
swer that it is, The washing of feet. To con- 
vince yourself of this, be pleased to read the 
first seventeen verses of St. John, c. xiii. 
Observe the molive assigned for Christ’s per- 
forming the ceremony, there recorded, name- 
ly, * his love for his disciples ;” and next the 
tume of his performing it, namely, when he 
was about to depart out of the world: then 
the stress he lays upon it, in what he said to 
Peter, If I wash thee not, thou hast no part 
with me ; finally, his injunction, at the conclu- 
sion of it, If I, your Lord and Master, have 
washed feet, ye also ought to wash one an- 
other’s feet. I now ask, on what pretence can 
those who profess to make Scripture alone the 
rule of their religion, totally disregard this 
institution and precept ? Had this ceremony 
been observed in the Church when Lu- 
ther and the other first Protestants began to 
dogmatize, there is no doubt but they would 
have retained it ; but having learnt from her 
that it was only figurative, they acquiesced in 
this decision, contrary to what appears to be 
the plain sense of Scripture. See end of 
Controversy, Letter XI. 


= 
DEATH OF A FRENCH INFIDEL. 


Diderot, that hero of Atheism, that con- 
spirator who long since had carried his audaci- 
ty inst his Christ and his God, to insani- 
ty ; Diderot, I say, is he who was nearest to 
a true reconciliation. This is another of 
those mysteries of iniquity carefully hidden 
by the Antichristian conspirators. 

When the Empress of Russia purchased 
Diderot’s library, she left him the use of it 
during his life. Her munificence had en- 
abled him to have near his person, in quality 
of librarian, a young man who was far from 
partaking of his impiety. Diderot liked him 
much, and he had particularly endeared him- 
self by the attentions he had shewn Diderot 
during his last illness. It was he who gene- 
rally dressed the sores in his legs. Terrified 
at the symptoms he perceived, the young man 
runs to acquaint a worthy ecclesiastic, the 
Abbe Lemoine, then resident at the house 
called the Foreign Missions, Rue du Bac, 








young man prays during half an hour in a 
church, begging of Almighty God, that he 

will direct him in what he should say or do, 

to insure the salvation of one, who he 
detested his impieties, he could never lose 

sight of as his benefactor. Rising from his 

prayers he returns to Diderot, and the same 

day when dressing his wounds, he spoke as 
follows : 

“Mr. Diderot, you see me this day more 

“anxious than ever about your fate, do not be 

** surprised, I am aware how much I am in- 
“‘debted to you, it is by your kindness that I 
“subsist, you have deigned to show greater 

“confidence in me than I had reason to ex- 
“pect. I cannot prove ungrateful, I should 
“forever accuse myself of ingratitude, were 
“Ito hide the danger which your wounds 
“declare you to be in. Mr. Diderot, you 
“may have arrangements to make, and above 
‘all you have precautions to take, for the 

‘“‘world you are about to enter. Iam but a 
“young man I know; but are you certain 
“that your philosophy has not left you asoul 
‘“‘to save? Ihave no doubt of it, and it is 
“impossible for me to reflect on it, and not 

‘“‘warn my benefactor to avoid the eternal 

‘‘ misfortune which may await him. See, 

“sir, you have yet sufficient time left, and 

‘excuse an advice which gratitude and your 

“ friendship force from me.” 

Diderot heard the young man with atten- 

tion, and even melted into tears, thanked 

him for his frankness, and the concern he 

had shown for him. He promised to consider 

and to reflect what line of conduct he should 

hold in a situation which he owned to be of 
the greatest importance. 

The young man waited his decision with 

the greatest impatience; and the first signs 

were conformable to his wishes. He ran to 

inform the Abbe Lemoine that Diderot asked 

to see aclergyman, and the Abbe directed 

him to Mr. de Tersac, Rector of St. Sulpice. 

Mr. de Tersac waited on Diderot and had 

several conferences with him; he was pre- 
paring a public recantation of his past errors, 

but unfortunately he was watched by the con- 
spirators. The visit of a priest to Diderot 
had given the alarm to the Sophisters, who 
would have thought themselves dishonoured 
by the dereliction of so important a chief. 
They surround him, they persuade him that 
he is imposed upon, that his health is not in 
so bad u state, and that a little country air 
would immediately recover him. Diderot 
was for a long time deaf to all the arguments 
Philosophism could invent, but at length con- 
sented to try at least the country air. His 
departure is kept secret, and the wretches 
who carry him away, knew that his last hour 
was approaching fast. The Sophisters who 
were in the plot pretended to think him 
still in Paris, and the whole town is misled 
by daily reports; while those jailors who had 
seized on his person, watched him’ till they 
had seen him expire; then continuing their 
horrid duplicity, they bring baek the lifeless 
corpse to Paris and spread the report that he 
had died suddenly at table. He expired the 
2d of July, 1784, and was represented as 
having died calm, in all his Atheism, without 
giving any signs of remorse. The public 
are again misled, and thus many are corrobo- 
rated in their impiety, who might have fol- 
lowed the example of this chief, had he not 
by the most unheard-of cruelty, been deprived 





Fauxbourg, St. Germain. By his advice the 








Thus in the whole of this conspiracy, from 
its origin to the death of its first promoters 
we have seen but one continued chain of eun. 
ning, art and seduction; of the blackest 
falsest and most disgusting means employed 
im that tremendous art of seducing the peo- 
ple. It was on these horrid arts that Vo)- 
taire, D’Alembert and Diderot had built all 
their hopes of working an universal apostacy, 
from the Catholic Church of God, and in their 
last moments they are a prey tothese very arts. 
In that awful moment when glory vanishes, 
and that the empty name they had acquired 
by their deceit is no more, the disciple of 
seduction lords it over his master. When 
their reason calls on them to make use of that 
liberty, (so much cried up when opposed to 
their God,) to reconcile themselves with Him 
they had blasphemed, even their very re- 
morse is sacrificed to the vanity of their 
school: when it calls on them to. use that 
courage they had shown when blaspheming, 
it fails them in their repentance, and they 
show none but the slavish symptoms of weak- 
ness and fear. Under the subjection of their 
adepts, they expire fettered in those chains 
which they ‘themselves had forged, and con- 
sumed by that impiety, which their hearts 
then abhorred. 














POETRY. 
LINES ON DIVINE LOVE. 
Is there a theme more sacred and sublime, 
A theme more grateful to the virtuous heart, 
Than, when we venture o’er the hallowed lyre, 
And tune its chords to sing of Heavenly love ? 
But who shall dare the high and arduous strain ? 
Who may attempt to strike one trembling chord, 
Where angel’s, nay, where seraph’s skill must fail, 
And all the musie which celestial harps, 
Formed and accorded by supernal power, 
May dare to render to an angel’s hand, 
Must vibrate low, and weak, and tremulous.— 
He that would sing of love must feel its fire ;— 
His heart must soften and must melt away, 
Not in that earthly, base and sensual flame, 
Which men have impiously entitled love ; 
But in that holy and ethereal glow, 
Which fires and fills the breasts of seraphim. 
How have poor mortals erred and gone astray ! 
Fixing their fondness on false fleeting charms : 
Weakly adoring what must fade and die ; 
Wasted with passion for a worthless thing, 
And calling their depraved affection, love. 
And they have tuned their melody and song, 
To chaunt in every strain their passion’s praise ; 
And lure the virtuous heart, if it could yield, 
To blow the sparks of such unhallowed fire. 
Far be the earth-born flame :—it is not fit 
That souls created for their God alone, 
Should hover round the bait of earthly charms, 
And choose to sicken with their gross delights, 
Rather than live on sweets which cannot cloy. 
There is but One who can deserve our love, 
And he must claim it all: the great First Cause 
Of all we are and shall be; and the source 
Of all that’s lovely in created things. 
He does not change with Time ; he will not fail, 
When earth and all her charms shall pass away. 
He gave us power to love ; and can it be 
That most ungrateful, though the best beloved, 
We value most what least possesses worth, . 
And love the creature rather than its Lord. 
Strange predilection ! shall we never learn 
That creatures cannot fill our craving hearts ; 
Nor satisfy the vast capacious soul, 
Made for the sole fruition of her God ? 
O stay not, man, to gaze on every toy 
That shines before thee in the world’s wide scene ; 
Let not thy love be chained to things of naught, 
But rather soar above terrestrial joys, 
Piercing the clouds, and eagerly in quest 
Of Him who owns thy love by every claim. 
Then shalt thou live upon the empyreal glow 
Which feeds the seraph from the eternal throne : 
Thy heart expanded by the beauteous flame, 
Shall feel no single tie to things of earth ; 
But freed from every soul-corroding chain, 
That held it fettered to terrestrial goods, 
Shall know no langour but protracted hope, 





of all spiritual relief in his last moments. 


And only sigh to meet the dazzling blaze 
Which circles the eternal seat of Ged. 


